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HISTORY OP TIME KEEPING. 

The writer of the paper upon Time-Keeping in Greece and Rome, 
in the first number, proposes to pursue the subject on two lines : 

First — To trace the existence and development of the notion of 
time-keeping among savage and barbarous races, and in the lower 
forms of civilization, ancient and modern, including existing Oriental 
peoples, prior to or apart from the introduction of European ideas, 
and in the extinct civilizations of America. Inquiry in this direc- 
tion relates to the recognized divisions of the day, means for the 
determination of the calendar, crude or primitive forms of dials or 
noon-marks, and any mechanical or other means by which the pas- 
sage of the day, or other intervals of time, is noted. Few observa- 
tions have been made on these points, and it is not known that any 
have been collated. 

Second — To trace the history of time-keeping in Europe, par- 
ticularly from the beginning of the Christian Era down to the XlVth 
Century. This includes inquiry into the progress of this science 
among other contemporary civilized people, especially the Saracens, 
Moors, and Byzantians, and in the seclusion of the monastery, and 
into the structure and use of all kinds of instruments employed for 
the purpose of indicating time. Facts bearing upon the change from 
the employment of the Roman hours to the equinoctial are of pe- 
culiar interest. 

The writer invites correspondence from any persons who, from 
their observation or reading, may be able to contribute any facta 
relating to either branch of the subject. All such contributions will 
be gratefully acknowledged, and due credit given in future publi- 
cations. 

F. A. Seely, 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 



